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cataracts that are capable of supplying electric current. South
American rivers are not only remarkable for the number of their
waterfalls and for the volume of the water that passes over
them, but they afford two further advantages in that they never
freeze and in few cases are subject to low water. In the"last 20
years power stations have been erected in Eastern Brazil and
Southern Chile to supply towns and industrial undertakings, and
the number is rapidly increasing. What has been done so far
is only the merest fraction of what is possible in the future.
Were it not for the very serious obstacle of labour shortage and
of high wages, there is no reason why certain parts of South
America which are favoured with practically unlimited supplies
of cheap water power, should not eventually become Important
industrial areas.

VI. THE UNINTELLIGENT EXPLOITATION OF RESOURCES WITH-
OUT REGARD FOR THE FUTURE. The abundance of natural
resources in proportion to the small population, together with
the lack of means of disposing conveniently of the surplus, has
made the average South American somewhat careless In his
methods of exploitation. The rich guano deposits of the Peruvian
coast have been almost exhausted. The ruthless and primitive
manner in which rubber has been extracted from the Amazonian
forests, and cinchona bark from the Montana region of the
Eastern Andes, are classical examples of South American methods
at their worst, but other and less wholesale processes of destruction
of resources have been going on all over the continent.

The desire to get wealth quickly at whatever cost, or rather
without regard for the future, which animated the early Spaniards
and Portuguese in South America, has lingered on. The hasty
and unfortunate methods that this motive prompts have been
the more firmly established through the chronic lack of capital
and shortage of labour. Notwithstanding some striking excep-
tions, primitive forms of cultivation and husbandry are still very
much the rule in tropical South America. For these the Indian
strain in the population is very much to blame. The native
appears to lack the foresight, the adaptability and the intelligence
necessary to live otherwise than in the simple hand-to-mouth
way of his forefathers ; and the European estate owner, even
when he wants to introduce sound and scientific methods, finds
himself thwarted "by the inertia of the Indian element on which
he has to rely for labour.

It is true that Anglo-Saxons were responsible for an even
more wholesale exploitation of natural resources in North
America, but their methods were characterized rather by an
excess of energy than by a slipshod conservatism, and they